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THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST IN THE LITURGY 
AND IN OUR LIVES 


HE Liturgy is, in one sense, restricted to certain times 
and places; but it is also the source from which we draw 
life and light for the whole day. While every liturgical 
act thus points beyond itself, the act of worshiping 
our divine King has a specially practical value; for it 

reminds us that every act can and should express our loyalty and 
love. We honor His Kingship on one particular Sunday, not to 
forget it for the rest of the year, but rather to make our whole 
lives a continuous allegiance to His benign Majesty. The factory- 
worker at his bench, the mother over her wash-tub, no less than 
the coped celebrant at Vespers, can offer homage to the King who 
wishes to reign over all at all times. 

It is not at all surprising then that the Kingship of Christ is 
a constantly recurring theme, and is embedded in some of the 
oldest parts of the liturgy. Besides the October feast, there are at 
least four others in which the Church makes frequent mention of 
His reign — the Epiphany, Corpus Christi, the Finding of the 
Holy Cross, and the Sacred Heart. Besides these, on Trinity Sun- 
day Christ declares His power in the gospel; and on the second Sun- 
day after Easter, the “Shepherd who keeps watch over our souls”’ 
speaks of His authority and of His gentle love — the two great 
qualities of His Kingship. There are also a number of Short 
phrases scattered through the daily liturgy which, if we are atten- 
tive, will daily intensify our loyalty. At Matins we ask the King 
of the Angels to lead us on to the heavenly company. And many 
times a day we pray for the coming of His Kingdom, the King- 
dom of our Father, which He has given into the keeping of His 
Son, our Brother, Christ, to be ruled over by love. 

For the Kingdom is set up even more by love than by power. 
It is a unique Kingdom, combining as it does irresistible and ever- 
lasting power with infinite love and the gentlest tenderness. Our 
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Ruler is infinitely above us; but He is also our equal, with the 
equality that love alone can establish. He made us His equals by 
making Himself equal to us; by making Himself a slave, He has 
made us kings: ‘‘I dispose to you, as the Father hath disposed to me, 
a kingdom” (Luke 22:29). He will not look on us any longer as 
mere servants, or mere subjects, but as friends, as lovers, for His 
subjects are the sons of the same Father and of the same Mother 
as Himself. 


It is in this way that the liturgy has given so rich and so en- 
nobling a meaning to the word “famulus,”’ which so often re- 
calls our subjection to God, but recalls also the special qualities of 
that subjection. As used in the liturgy, the word retains some- 
thing of the old, pagan meaning: God owns us with a permanent 
and radical dominion of which slavery is an image. But from the 
great passage in Isaias (52:13-53:12) on the Servant of the 
Lord, the liturgy has developed the “famulus’’ into something 
vastly greater than an earthly king. The “‘indignus famulus,”’ the 
unworthy servant (offertory) has the immense dignity of offer- 
ing a Sacrifice perfectly pleasing to the eternal Father. What a 
noble slavery it must be that can call holy Mass itself ‘“‘“obsequium 
servitutis meae — the tribute of my servitude’! What a lofty 
thraldom is that which makes me the son of the Queen of Heaven: 
“Ego servus tuus et filius ancillae tuae —I am thy servant and 
the son of thy handmaid” (Ps. 115:16). For He is constituted 
King, not to take anything from us, but to enrich us: 


Non eripit mortalia 
Qui regna dat caelestia. 


He takes not earthly realms away. 
Who gives the crown that lasts for aye (Epiphany). 


And wonder of wonders, He rewards His subjects not with 
some valuable property but with Himself: “Se regnans dat in 
praemium”’ (Corpus Christi). 


This unique Kingship of Christ enters into our daily lives in 
the three ways in which Christ manifests His power: by the au- 
thority He shares with rulers, by His power over the human 
heart, by His power over sin. 
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THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 


All power is derived from Christ; it must be used and it must 
be obeyed in the light of its derivation from Christ. All authority, 
from the traffic cop’s to the pope’s, is set up by God that men may 
have the means of subjecting themselves wholly to Christ. By the 
fact of His incarnation, God’s power over men is now exercised 
by a Man, by the Man who is God, by the men whom God ap- 
points. He who rejects this human authority rejects God; he who 
accepts it lovingly, firmly, fulfils the condition on which alone 
the Kingdom of Christ can be perfectly set up in his heart. 


We can find here powerful motives to assist us in the difficult 
matter of obedience to men. God insists on obedience, because only 
where there is obedience can there be true love: ““You are my 
friends if you do the things I have commanded you”’ (John 15: 
14); and it is love that God wishes to be the supreme force work- 
ing on us and in us. The Christian concept of obedience is no 
mere matter of exact efficiency; it is not so much the smooth run- 
ning or the success of organizations that Christ envisages in in- 
sisting on obedience; it is rather the full play of love in the in- 
dividual heart. Christ has now full authority over all things, but 
there is only one place where He exercises authority divorced from 
love, and that place is hell. Consequently, whatever the human 
appearances may be, every legitimate order issues from the Heart 
that commands for only one purpose —to make us share more 
fully in His love; He values obedience because it tests and increases 
our love. 


It is so characteristic of our heavenly Father that He has united 
in one place — the heart of His Son — all authority and all claim 
on our love. The Man whom we are bound to obey is the very 
Man who has a perfect claim on all the love we can possibly give. 
We have the virtue of faith that we may see beyond the cop, beyond 
the Holy Father, to the loving Heart from which both derive what- 
ever efficacy they have in leading us to perfect love. And so dis- 
obedience is not only a rejection of authority, it is a spurning of 
Christ’s love. 

This demand of Christ not only for obedience but for love 
indicates the second kind of power which Christ exercises — that 
which He exercises within us, inside the individual heart, not only 
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commanding from without, but urging us by the appeal of grace 
within. By the virtues, He sets up His Kingdom within man, and 
becomes that divine life inside us which is hid with Christ in 
God. He came that we might be free, and we can attain that true 
freedom only on the condition that we submit to His Kingship 
over our heart, over our free will. The more perfectly one is sub- 
ject to Christ, the more free he is, that is, the more power does 
Christ communicate to him whereby he may ‘‘possess his soul.” 
In so far as sin reigns in our members, it casts out the reign of 
Christ, and leaves us slaves; and this is true not only of the slavery 
of sensuality, but of the worse slavery of pride and the other in- 
tellectual sins. In so far as we cast sin out, Christ comes into our 
heart that He may extend His domain. Hence His cry: ‘‘Fili, praebe 
mihi cor tuum, et oculi tui custodiant vias meas — My son, give 
me thine heart, and let thine eyes observe my ways” (Prov. 23: 
26; fifth antiphon, feast of Sacred Heart). 


It is to acknowledge His dominion over our heart that we pray 
after Mass: ‘‘All that I am, all that I have, Thou hast given to 
me; I restore it all to Thee, to dispose of according to Thy good 
pleasure.”” And in Prime: ‘‘dirigere . . . regere et gubernare dignare 

. corda nostra’: to direct, to rule and to govern are the pre- 
rogatives of the free will controlling conduct; they are also the 
prerogatives of Christ acting within the will. In the same way, 
just before partaking of His sacred body, we ask Him: “‘Fac me 
tuis semper inhaerere mandatis — Make me always cling to Thy 
commandments.”’ All power — even the power we have over our 
own selves — now belongs to Christ; we cannot deliberately use 
any faculty without using a power which is given to us by Christ 
and consecrated by Him to the purpose of loving God. ““The law 
came by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ’’ (John 
1:17). Moses could teach us our obligations; Christ alone could 
act within us, prompting and guiding us to fulfil the law. The 
modality of this inner action of Christ is, of course, profoundly 
mysterious; all that we know for certain is that it is, on the one 
hand, as efficacious as Christ wishes to make it; and on the other, 
it leaves, nay makes us, completely free. ““Ad te nostras etiam 
rebelles compelle propitius voluntates —Graciously compel our 
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THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 


wills, even though rebellious, to turn to Thee’’ (secret, fourth 
Sunday after Pentecost). 

Christ’s third power is that over sin. He has the power to for- 
give sin and the power to turn sinful acts to the destruction of 
sin. , 

Sin in its own nature is final and irrevocable, for man is com- 
pletely unable by himself to remove even the smallest sin. The 
vast apparatus Christ has set up for pardoning and atoning for 
sin is a vast act of divine love, manifesting its endless resourse- 
fulness. This love is so ingenious that it can make use even of 
the most sinful acts. The worst sin ever committed was the mur- 
der of Christ; from this sin Christ drew the salvation of the 
world. And all who are sinners have had a part in putting Christ 
to death: 

Vibrantis hastam militis 
Peccata nostra dirigunt, 


Ferrumque dirae cus pidis 
Mortale crimen acuit. 


What worse than heathen souls are here 
Whose sins direct the heathen spear 

And wound that blessed Heart from whence 
Proceed our succor and defence. 


Our grievous sins are ‘‘mortal,’’ not only because they “kill” 
sanctifying grace in us, but also because they have put Christ to 
death. And Christ ‘‘through His death has given life to the world.” 
The hymn at Lauds of many martyrs asks Christ to overcome 
our sins: 


Tu vincis inter martyres 
Tu vince nostra crimina. 


Martyrs in Thee their triumph gain, 
O’ercome in us the lust of sin. 


Christ overcomes our sins; His power is so transcendent that 
He can reach back into our past, pluck out from it our sins, and 
make them as if they had never been. He has power even over 
the sins of the unrepentant sinner; He will not forgive them 
(for there is no forgiveness without our free consent), but He 
will turn them to the sanctification of others. It was in this way 
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that He turned the treachery of Judas into an opportunity to 
show His own love, and by that love He became the “‘author of 
eternal salvation to all who obey him” (Hebr. 5:9). No won- 
der the Church bids Him: ‘“‘With Thy mild yoke, O Lord, reign 
Thou in the midst of Thine enemies’ (First Vespers, Sacred 
Heart). And what is true of the persecution directed against Him 
is equally true of the persecution against Him in His Church or 
in individual Christians today. He asks us to be meek, to pos- 
sess our souls in patience, for even though what is done to us be 
criminal, it is transmuted by His love into our sanctification. And 
He put such an emphasis on meekness and humility, not merely 
because by these virtues we imitate Him, but because by them He 
works within us. Pride and unlawful anger are not merely sins, 
but means by which the action of Christ is blocked, and Christ 
is cheated of the complete victory He desires over sin. In so far 
as we are meek and humble, Christ is able to work His own will 
within us, able to triumph over anything that men can do to us. 
We need not wonder then that the Kingdom of Christ is set up 
by a man wearing a crown of thorris and bearing a cross of shame. 
“Christum Regem crucifixum, venite adoremus — Christ our cru- 
cified King, come let us adore Him’’ (invitatory, Finding of the 
Holy Cross). 


In the same office the Church sings one of her favorite phrases: 
“Regnavit a ligno Deus — God reigns from the wood” (of the 
cross). To say that Christ reigns over His Kingdom from the 
cross is to say that He reigns by love, which prompted Him to 
ascend that cross. And His love is so great that He gives us a 
share in His power over sin. The ordained priest has a special 
share, but all Christians are called into union with Christ in 
triumphing over sin. All our salutary acts help to destroy sin in 
ourselves and in others, for we are all associated with our King 
by our royal priesthood (1 Pet. 2:9). 


A good practical summary of all this doctrine is the prayer to 
Christ the King; it is not a liturgical prayer, but the attachment 
to it of a plenary indulgence shows how highly the Church ap- 
proves of it. There are two practical implications I would like to 
draw out —one for social action, and one for individual holi- 
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THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST 


ness. In this prayer we offer our poor actions that all hearts may 
recognize the sacred Kingship of Christ. This is as practical, as 
simple and as fundamental a definition as one could wish of the 
social role of the Catholic. The best we can hope to do is little 
and poor (‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant, for thou 
hast been faithful over a few things’’), yet by it we can hope to 
make the hearts of men truly loyal to the King of kings. Such 
loyalty will show men what social justice and economic improve- 
ments truly are — dispositions of property which belongs to 
Christ, was made for Christ, and has no meaning apart from the 
purpose of drawing men’s hearts to Christ. ‘“Whatever has been 
made was created for you.’’ If this end is lost sight of, then the 
more efficient the economic improvements the more efficiently will 
they defeat God’s purpose. In the same way, freedom, political or 
economic, must be seen as the liturgy shows it to us: as both pre- 
carious and futile unless accompanied by the ‘‘freedom wherewith 
Christ has made us free’’ (Gal. 5:1),—the freedom from sin, 
the hope of freedom from all inclination to sin when we shall 
inherit the Kingdom of God. 

Through the power of Christ, mankind can face its difficulties 
with a new hope. For the misery of men is the consequence of 
sin, and can be overcome by Him who has subdued sin. God 
has put all things beneath His feet (Ps. 8:6; 1 Cor. 15:27); it 
is to Him that we must turn in all those dangers that arise from 
the pull exerted on our human nature by created things. In so far 
as we allow Christ to be our inner life, He sets up His reign with- 
in us, we become part of His Kingdom and ‘“‘reign with Christ.” 
Whatever exists, exists that He may rule over it. By chastity He 
reigns Over our bodies; by the spirit of poverty, He reigns over 
our desires for material things; by love, He wishes to reign over 
our every aspiration, making all things subject to us, so that there 
will be nothing that can draw our hearts away from Him who 
is the King of our hearts. 

LEO A. CORMICAN, O.M.I. 
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PROSPECTS IN THE FAR EAST 


ORLD-SHAKING affairs have turned the eyes of 
all men not only to Western lands but also to the 
countries of the Far East. These Asiatic countries, 
especially China, Korea and Japan, with more than 
500,000,000 population, arouse our special in- 

terest. Many stand aghast when reading about political and mar- 
tial actions in the majority of territories. However, the historian 
knows from recorded annals confirmed by archaeology that ideol- 
ogies, change of boundaries, transference of whole nations, cap- 
tivity, forced labor, robbery and total destruction are nothing 
new. They are but passing shows that occurred nearly every cen- 
tury from about 3000 B.C. until the spread of Christianity. The 
present attempt to destroy the Church is accompanied by the pre- 
Christian horrors which the Church labored to remove since her 
very beginning. 


Notwithstanding the present great upheavals, Catholics cling 
to God's providence, but legitimately ask: ‘“‘How will the Church 
fare?’’ The answer is: ““The resurgence of the Church in Western 
Europe may take several decades, but great things in the spread 
and stabilization of Christianity are expected in the Far East 
within the near future.’’ All signs point to this and the Roman 
authorities are devising missionary strategies that may be applied 
at the right moment. It is the greatest task that ever confronted 
the Church since her foundation. 


What effect the new missionary method will have on the liturgy 
is, as we shall see, not altogether speculative. The effects will be 
noticed not only in strictly liturgical worship but also in private 
and public devotions, asceticism and mysticism, without of course 
changing doctrine and morals. 


Hence, our considerations may be divided into two parts not 
entirely distinct from each other, namely: I. Missionary Plan of 
the Future, and II. Liturgical Adaptations. The first has its foun- 
dation in Church history and the second in quotations from ecclesi- 
astical documents and missionary reports not yet collectively pub- 
lished and, therefore, not easily accessible to tne general reader. 
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THE FAR EAST 
I. MISSIONARY PLAN 


Church history presents four outstanding events which greatly 
influenced the spread of the faith and its expression. The first was 
the exit of the Apostles from Palestine. The second was the grant- 
ing of freedom to the Church by the Roman emperor Constantine. 
The third came with the entrance of SS. Cyril and Methodius into 
Slavonic countries, and the fourth was the discovery of the Amer- 
icas. Each of these events brought an appreciable increase of mem- 
bership in the Church and was accompanied by its peculiar fea- 
tures. The very problems that were faced and solved may aid us 
to solve ours in the present and future. These problems seemingly 
grow in magnitude, but this is only relative because the missionary 
aids have also grown in proportion. 


The Acts of the Apostles narrate how the Apostles accompanied 
by some disciples selected centers in Asia Minor and around the 
Mediterranean like Damascus, Antioch, Smyrna, Corinth, Athens, 
Rome, Alexandria and others. These cities were not only populous 
and easily accessible by water or land but also centers of commerce, 
industry and learning. Most of them had an ancient culture, liter- 
ature and philosophical institutions. The Apostles themselves pre- 
pared the ground by giving elementary instructions, which they 
later amplified by letters, and by organizing a simple worship and 
hierarchy. Their stay in one place could not be long and there 
were no foreign sources from which missionaries could be drawn. 
Forced by necessity, the Apostles selected from among the zealous 
converts some good, intelligent and reliable natives, instructed 
them as much as possible and ordained them bishops and priests. 
The rest they left to the Holy Spirit, who had been given to the 
young Churches. Under His inspiration, the bishops and other 
learned men wrote in defense of the Gospel and purged pagan phi- 
losophy and made it serve the cause of Christianity. 


Gradually, a liturgy was developed in harmony with the cul- 
ture of the people of the Near East or West. It took hundreds of 
years before different rites became standardized. But thereafter it 
was no longer strange to the mentality of the people because they 
had grown up with the liturgy as it progressed. 
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The granting of liberty to the Church by Constantine brought 
the worship into the open. Magnificent churches were built and 
the liturgy could unfold external splendor and majesty, thus at- 
tracting the attention of the pagans, who saw some of their own 
forms of worship, such as feasts and processions, taken over by 
Christians with a new and really sublime significance. The develop- 
ment was indigenous. 

An entirely different situation confronted SS. Cyril and Metho- 
dius when they entered the extensive Slavonic countries. The Slavs 
were less civilized, had no written language and presented a mix- 
ture of Eastern and Western mentality. Hence, they resisted such 
a foreign religion. All these peoples related by blood, language and 
customs, had no alphabet and it was not possible to evangelize 
the tribes without laying some cultural foundation. An alphabet 
was invented called the Cyrillic, which is still used in these coun- 
tries (including Russia). This having been accomplished, the 
Bible and liturgical and religious works were translated and a 
native liturgy became a fact. In the beginning, Rome did not look 
favorably upon this procedure, but the necessity of bringing sal- 
vation to numerous souls finally outweighed all objections. 


Here it may be remarked that Russia proper accepted the Byzan- 
tine rite on account of its splendor. The consequence of this for- 
eign importation was that only monks, from among whom the 
bishops were taken, were instructed in faith and doctrine. The 
secular clergy and the people received no instruction except in how 
to take part in the liturgy and participate in some sacraments. They 
remained relatively ignorant of doctrine until more recently a cate- 
chism containing the fundamental] truths and morals was issued. 
This official catechism is entirely free of errors. But even today, 
the bulk of the people delight in the display of the liturgy, the 
veneration of pictures (ikons), crucifixes and symbols, without 
appreciating their deeper meaning. 

The fourth significant event in the extension of the Church is 
the discovery of the Americas. Here another picture unfolds itself 
before our eyes. The first missionaries found some culture among 
the Aztecs and some smaller tribes, but no common language and 
really nothing upon which Christianity could be built and the 
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THE FAR EAST 


faith spread. The obstacles confronting the Spanish and Portu- 
guese missionaries were formidable. By instructing the people 
gathered in centers where they learned the European language some 
fundamental religious knowledge was imparted and the common 
prayers taught. Very many were baptized in the hope that con- 
ditions would improve. But many subsequent social and political 
upheavals destroyed this hope in most places outside the large 
cities. Nevertheless, practically all Indians of Central and South 
America are baptized Catholics, believe in God and His Church 
and in the forgiveness of sin and life everlasting. That is about 
all. But recently missionary work has been increased and the ef- 
forts made to deepen the faith will not be without success. 


II. LITURGICAL ADAPTATIONS 


Ever since the time of St. Francis Xavier and the first Francis- 
cans sporadic efforts were made to convert the Far East. But owing 
to prevailing conditions, the progress made was rather small. Some 
of the greatest obstacles that confronted foreign missionaries were 
removed by treaties and World War II, but some of great im- 
portance remained: the Oriental mind and the aversion to every- 
thing that is foreign. Although Catholicism has grown in favor 
in more recent times it remains foreign to the masses. Rome is well 
aware of this fact and ordered the education of natives for the 
priesthood, consecrated native bishops and honored the Far East 
by creating a native cardinal. All these things seem to be prepara- 
tory for the creation of an indigenous Church stripped of all its 
Western externals. This alone would remove the existing apathy 
against foreigners. 

How is such a change to be brought about? Rome has given 
certain indications in many ecclesiastical documents not easily 
available, but has not yet outlined a complete plan. An old ex- 
perienced missionary gives us a well-substantiated answer. He 
writes’ that, possibly within a decade, all foreign bishops and 
religious superiors will be replaced by natives. This looks like go- 
ing back to apostolic times. A rapid multiplication of native 
priests must follow, not only by educating the young, but also 


1A Missionary in the War Net,”’ by H. Van Staelem, S.V.D. Appendix. The 
World Press, Hadzor, Droitwich, Worcs, England. 1944. 
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by selecting good and intelligent men, giving them a fundamental 
instruction and ordaining them as pastors. Present missionaries 
will become their assistants instead of vice versa. 


This was done in the early centuries of the Church and situa- 
tions in the Far East compare favorably with those found in the 
Near and Middle East and the Greek and Roman empires. These 
nations and the Egyptians had their learned men, philosophers 
and apologists, and the early missionaries were not slow in accept- 
ing their aid to place their culture in the service of Christianity. 
Although the Apostles were Jews and more or less foreigners, they 
created an indigenous worship without emphasizing nationalism, 
which caused so much havoc later on by resulting in schisms. 

In case a similar procedure with some adaptation would be in- 
augurated in the Far East, which seems to be very probable, the 
effects upon the liturgy can easily be predicted. The liturgy as a 
whole is a body of expressions of which revelation is the soul and 
meaning-giving principle. All elements of culture contribute to its 
exterior form and way of thinking. The Easterners call their cul- 
ture a life-stream which turned into different directions and will not 
meet with the West again until both cultures meet in eternity. We 
will now evaluate the cultural elements found in the Far East as far 
as they relate to worship. The East cannot be westernized and 
would lose in the attempt. 


The first thing observed by Orientals is a church building. Long 
before they think of investigating the Catholic religion, they have 
become allergic to the ecclesiastical buildings and the dress of the 
persons functioning within them. Both simply do not fit into the 
general picture. The present apostolic delegates have been laboring 
for some time to create a native ecclesiastical architecture and have 
been remarkably successful in their endeavors. The same may be 
said about cemeteries, paintings, sculpture, symbols and allied arts. 
Within the church, the cultured taste of the faithful must express 
itself in popular hymns, liturgical songs, native music, symbols, 
colors, etc. The symbolism is not the same among Easterners and 
Westerners. For example, the color for mourning in the Orient is 
white and in the West it is black. In Requiem Masses among us, 
black symbolizes the “‘darkness in which no one can work,”’ but 
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THE FAR EAST 


if the Orientals would substitute white, it might well symbolize 
the eternal light awaited by the departed. So it could be done with 
many minor symbols without detriment to religion, but native 
customs and lore would be satisfied. Mass itself (except the Canon) 
could be simplified so,as to make it at once intelligible to the peo- 
ple. The same may be said about the administration of the sacra- 
ments. This adaptation to Orientals could be done without losing 
anything of value, but gaining much in appeal and popularity. 
The form of vestments. altar and church furnishings could be exe- 
cuted in Oriental style without any difficulty. 


The Oriental literature of the countries under consideration 
contains a veritable treasury of poetry, stories, proverbs and para- 
bles of great cultural value. The old Greeks, Romans and Egyp- 
tians also had an extensive literature which was purged and bap- 
tized by the Apostolic Fathers and Apologists and was used by 
them to enrich the preaching and the liturgy. The same was done 
with the ancient Western philosophy and it became in time the 
Scholastic philosophy based on Aristotle and perfected by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. This philosophy too found its way into les- 
sons, hymns and other parts of the liturgy. Much of the Roman 
laws was taken over by Canon Law. 

The Far East also has its ancient philosophers, quite well known 
by the educated, whose works practically need no expurgation, and 
being baptized by a Christian interpretation, can immediately be 
added to our religious resources. These ancient philosophers created 
a distinct way or mode of life, treasured traditions, customs and 
feasts that could easily be enlivened by a Christian spirit. Rhythm 
and movements can also be turned into such assets. Should such 
values, dear to the Orientals, be disregarded or replaced by those 
having a foreign flavor? This would not be advantageous to the 
spread and deepening of the faith. It would be better to use them 
for embellishing the liturgy and warming the heart. 


The Roman authorities, after studying matters thoroughly, 
seem to become more and more inclined to smooth the way for 
indigenous cult by all possible means which leave faith and morals 
intact. Bishop Yu Pin is one of the principal movers and guides 
in working out a practical and agreeable solution. 
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But the gradual development of a liturgy expressing the faith 
in an Oriental manner by drawing upon all the cultural features 
enumerated above, must evidently be done by the learned men of 
these countries themselves. They alone can, will and must develop 
the forms to which Rome will give the final approval. They will 
start in all simplicity according to the plans of the young Church, 
and worship will be perfected as time passes on. A small beginning 
has been made. Foreign missionaries can contribute little or noth- 
ing to this process, except prayer and charity. They have fertilized 
the ground by their sweat, blood and sacrifices and have sown the 
seed from which the native shepherds have sprung. The cultivating 
and reaping depends upon these natives who are equally endowed 
with the Holy Spirit. Moreover, some of these lands still have the 
law that no foreigner shall have any kind of jurisdiction over the 
natives. An indigenous Church and clergy united with the rest of 
the Mystical Body might forestall persecutions. 

Naturally, the effects on Far Eastern worship will be great. An 
indigenous liturgy will not only effect externals but even more 
profoundly the exercise of piety and devotion, asceticism and mys- 
ticism. The practice of the acquired virtues will be subject to the 
prevailing Christian mentality. 

To Westerners, all this may seem to be strange and radical. But 
we must not forget that we are looking back upon centuries of 
tradition, whereas the comparatively youthful Church in the Far 
East looks forward to growth and prosperity. These peoples, 
having received a practically new message of the Gospel, may skip 
all that lies in-and-between and, like young eagles strong and 
spirited, fly directly into the Sun. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.CAP. 
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FROM OTHER TIMES 


WORSHIP AND GRACE IN RELIGION" 


OGMA has no reason of being unless it lead up to 
practice; for Christianity is essentially practical; ob- 
jectively it is an historical fact, subjectively it is a rela- 
tion of life between man and God. To be sure, man’s 
conduct and living need an intellectual basis, since he 

is a rational being; and, therefore, dogma is a necessary part of 
religion, as being that intellectual basis; but religion would fall 
short of completeness, would not suit the condition nor answer 
the needs of a created being, if its intellectual basis, its abstract 
and theoretical truths, did not issue in practical conduct, expres- 
sive of the purely mental truths. Now Christianity is service of 
God, service of man. With this latter I have nothing to do in this 
paper. Christian practical life, as service of God, is resumed in 
worship and grace, hence we say, dogma leads up to worship and 
grace and apart from them has no reason of being. 

This view of religion, therefore, is all important; to do good 
is better than to know good; conduct is three-fourths of life. Man’s 
destiny in eternity shall be decided by what he has done, not by 
what he has known in this present phase of existence. Religion is 
the meeting of man and God, and to the meeting each brings his 
own peculiar act; man yearns and aspires after God, God goes out 
towards man, and by these two tendencies both are brought to- 
gether into union, or religion, giving that word the primary mean- 
ing of renewed bond, religare. Now worship is the word we have 
for the aspiration of man after God. Grace is the word we have 
for the leaning of God to man. 


PERFECT RELIGION, UNION OF MAN WITH GOD 
What man aspires to is union with God, the beginning and the 





‘Paper read at the Parliament of Religions held in connection with the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. The author had been the first rector of St. Thomas 
Seminary in St. Paul, at the time of the Fair was professor of Church History 
at the Catholic University, and later became Bishop of Sioux Falls (1896-1921). 
It strikes us as a remarkable statement, delivered more than fifty years ago, of a 
point of view which the liturgical movement of the present is trying to foster. 
Dr. O’Gorman’s emphasis on the primacy of sacrificial eucharistic worship in 
Catholic life is particularly effective. Father William Busch, of St. Paul Sem- 
inary, discovered the document and was kind enough to forward it to us. — ED. 
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WORSHIP AND GRACE 


end of his being. What God desires, without infringing on that 
liberty with which He has endowed man, is to unite to Himself, as 
closely as human nature permits, the rational creature who came 
forth from His love. Unitive love, as it is the source whence man 
sprang, so also is the term to which he tends. Perfect religion then 
may be defined, union of man with God as complete as human 
nature is capable of bearing. We hold that the completeness of the 
union shall be realized only in another world. There the intel- 
lectual basis of the union shall be, not objective dogma and sub- 
jective faith, but a knowledge of God quite different from that 
we now have, called in our imperfect human language, the intuitive 
vision. There the medium of the union shall be, not worship and 
grace, but worship and a peculiar quality, of which we only know 
that it exists, and which we describe as the light of glory. There 
the result of the union shall be, not the partial and intermittent 
holiness of this world, but everlasting sinlessness and happiness 
without fear of loss. 


GRACE AND WORSHIP, THE MEDIA OF UNION 


However, taking man as he is found now here, his union with 
the Creator has for intellectual basis dogma and faith, and for 
medium worship and grace. Therefore the central point in reli 
gion, practical religion, is worship and grace, and if they be not 
brought about, dogma is but a tinkling brass and a sounding 
cymbal; it is worship and grace that the apostle St. Paul has ex- 
tolled under the name of charity as essential to religion. I now go 
on to consider apart these two elements of our relations to God — 
worship, man’s contribution; grace, God’s contribution to the re- 
lation; and then I will inquire if there is any religious act in which 
they are synthesized. If there is any such act, then that act is the 
very center and soul of religion. 


WORSHIP 


I define worship to be the recognition by man of God as his 
first and last cause. This recognition must be interior, that is, the 
intellect of man must grasp the relation between himself and God, 
the heart must be moved by it, and the will affected by it. Now 
the truth is, we are not pure spirits. Such is the dual nature of 
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WORSHIP AND GRACE 


man, invisible in the visible, spiritual in tae material, soul in the 
body, that what is within not only comes from without, but must 
be shown forth exteriorly. It is through the senses as channels that 
his mind is awakened by things of the outer world to grasp them 
to itself in knowledge; and again the interior knowledge of the 
mind and affection of, the heart and movement of the will flow out 
into the world about us through the senses. All internal phenomena 
of intellect, heart and will have their external incarnations. Hence 
worship, from the necessity of man’s make-up, must be exterior, 
and body itself forth in acts produced by our senses and speaking 
to the senses of others. Moreover, since man is by nature social in 
tne religious as well as civil sphere; and since society is the result of 
the sociability which God has planted in man, and for this reason 
society owes allegiance and gratitude to God; exterior worship must 
be public and social, and be between men a bond in their religious 
life as government is a bond between them in their political life. It 
is evident that an exterior, public worship means and implies tem- 
ple, priesthood, assemblies, rites and ceremonies. We reach these 
conclusions from a study of human nature. 


But now suppose that God should choose to make a revelation 
of Himself as first and last cause more explicit and fuller than 
the knowledge that creation gives; then we may be justified in 
conjecturing that, instead of leaving in man’s choice the mode 
and manner of worship by which He is to be honored as first 
and last cause, He will inform man through revelation of the spe- 
cific rites and ceremonies in which He wishes to have embodied, 
through which He wishes to have expressed, the recognition of 
His claims over creation. This is just what God has done; I as- 
sume the revelation; we shall see presently what specific rite He 
has chosen to be the worship of Himself by man. But here I will 
say this about that rite. From our preceding considerations we may 
safely assert beforehand, that it will be an exterior act to be 
performed in public assembly by a vicarious representative of the 
God worshiped and of the people worshiping, an action expres- 
sive of the union between man and God, showing forth man’s 
aspiration to God, and God's desire to raise man to Himself, an 
action synthetic of man’s worship and God's grace. Before point- 
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ing it out and showing it to be as I have just described, let us 
consider the second element of that relation which religion is, 
God’s grace. 


GRACE 


Let us give this name to the action of God on man. It is His 
breath on humanity; it is the leaven that preserves and raises the 
mass, the lever by which mankind is lifted above itself. Chris- 
tianity as an ideal, as a set of truths, could not have been con- 
ceived by human mind; but, granting it could, it had never been 
realized in the world, in the life of the race, by human strength; 
that effect required a divine cause, God’s own action. From this 
historic result, the spread of the Christian religion, some notion 
of grace is already gained. ... 


But this is not a full account of it. A thing is best known and 
defined from its end, the ultimate purpose of its being and exist- 
ence. Now I have already said that religion in its perfection is such 
a union with God as human nature is capable of bearing. The in- 
tellect of man is capable, by special grant of superadded strength, 
not by its innate and congenital strength, of a knowledge of God 
far superior to that we now enjoy, and of a different kind alto- 
gether. Our present knowledge of God is imperfect, partial, in- 
direct, coming to us through analogies, anthropomorphic simili- 
tudes; it is, as St. Paul puts it, ‘‘seeing through a glass darkly”’ 
and ‘“‘Now we know only in part.’’ The embodiment of the in- 
tellect does not comport any other mode of knowing Him. But 
revelation tells of a transformation of the body after death that 
will give the intellect a wider latitude, and allow it a keener glance 
in another 2nd better light tnan that of reason, a light which is 
a special and undue gift of God. The knowledge we shall then 
have is now called by us in the limited range of human speech, 
the intuitive vision, and is described by St. Paul in the words, 
“then we shall know face to face.’’ The love consequent upon 
such knowledge is so fully unitive that sinlessness, or the impos- 
sibility of divorce from God, shall be our portion forever, hence 
perfect happiness. It is a universal truth of human experience that 
things created, be they ransacked ever so much for the boon, can- 
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WORSHIP AND GRACE 


not give full happiness, and that the heart of man is restless until 
it nestles in God. Such knowledge and such union are the per- 
fection and crown of religion. 


OUR PRESENT LIFE AN APPRENTICESHIP 


But such knowledge and union, though we may and shall be 
made capable of them by special grant, are not within our natural 
reach, are not due by any title we hold from creation. They 
constitute a new life, a superior existence, into which we need to 
be generated, born, re-created, so to speak. Now our present life 
is an apprenticeship to our future life. What we begin here will 
be continued there by the stern law of evolution. Apprenticeship 
is the doing in an imperfect, inchoative way of the profession, 
trade, actions that constitute later life. Is it not logical to say 
that the future supernatural life of glory will have in this present 
natural life of earth its germ, beginning, inchoation, apprentice- 
ship; that the action of God unveiling Himself to us hereafter 
face to face and binding Himself indissolubly will begin even 
here and now in a partial inchoate way? This is the outgoing of 
God to man we call grace; it is God's side of the relation, as 
worship is man’s side of the relation, both constituting religion. 
Grace then, is the germ, the principle of life to come; and as that 
life to come is in a sense divine, since it is not due to us and is 
God’s gift, grace is defined by our theologians to be “‘Semen Dei, 
participatio quaedam vitae divinae, consortium vitae divinae.” 
The seed of God, a certain participation in God's life, a consort- 
ing in God's life. 


This is a Catholic day, and’ I am giving the Catholic view of 
religion. Yet heaven forbid I should say that grace is the mo- 
nopoly of the Catholic Church, of Catholic times and places. It 
is God’s gratuitous gift, and who shall bind Him in giving, un- 
less indeed He bind Himself? Neither have I to inquire how, by 
what means and agencies is granted that grace which God may 
grant outside the Catholic Church. But I draw attention to this 
consideration. Just as in His revelation He may have indicated 
to us the mode of worship He chose and requires; so also He may 
have made ordinances as to the transmission of grace, may have 
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affixed it to certain rites, ceremonies, human agencies, which ar- 
rangement, I again repeat, would be in perfect keeping with man’s 
dual constitution and double make-up; soul in body, spirit in 
matter, the invisible in the visible. If God has made an arrange- 
ment of this kind, probabilities and conjecturing must give way 
to positive legislation, and the question is not what He might do, 
but what He has done. This reflection leads me to a third consid- 
eration; is there in our religion an act which is by divine ordi- 
nance the synthesis of worship and grace, the perfect expression 
of the relation of man to God? 


EUCHARIST THE SYNTHESIS 


The recognition of God as first and last cause can have no out- 
ward expression more direct, exclusive and forcible than sacrifice. 
All other religious acts are of themselves indifferent to that recog- 
nition, and are made to be expressions of it only by the directive 
intention of tne worshipper; but, apart from such intention of 
man, it is not in other religious acts, in their nature, to be ex- 
pressions of that recognition of God’s supremacy. The offering and 
the immolation of created life to the Creator is an act such that it 
is of itself, and cannot be made by man anything else than, the 
recognition of God as the Master of the universe. Sacrifice is the 
essential act of worship. All religions known to history, whatever 
else they lacked, certainly did have sacrifice at the foundation of 
their worship. Christianity has its sacrifice before which all others 
disappear as shadows before the reality. God made man, Christ 
Jesus, is the victim and the Cross the altar. This is the supreme 
act of worship which humanity gave its Creator, a worship wor- 
thy of God since no less than God Incarnate was the giver. 


CATHOLIC WORSHIP, CHRIST’S WORSHIP 


Now this sublime act of worship accomplished once for all in 
the name of the human race by the High Priest, Child of the race 
as well as Son of God, is brought within the compass of each 
and every man, that he may join in it and have share in it, and 
is reproduced mystically yet really beneath the vault of our tem- 
ples in that public act of religion known as the Mass. Thus adown 
all the ages the worship of the Catholic is invested with the dig- 
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WORSHIP AND GRACE 


nity of Christ’s own worship. This is the special act of worship 
God has chosen and requires of mankind. His will has been sig- 
nified by the doing and sayings of the Savior in the last supper. 
This is the recognition by man of God's supreme dominion, the 
expression of man’s aspiration to God. All other acts of worship 
have worth and forte only in as far as they approach this one and 
are connected with it. This act of worship may be performed in 
the simplicity of the catacombs, or in the grandeur of the world- 
basilica; but, whether in simplicity or grandeur, it is man’s no- 
bility, consolation and strength; and for the world it is the in- 
spiration and motive of all that is noblest in moral heroism and 
artistic progress. For this worship, architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, music and poetry have done their best; it is the centre, as 
of religion, so also of Christian civilization. 


If an exterior, public action or rite, such as the Mass, is the 
manner of worship God chooses by which man is to recognize His 
supremacy; it is not at all improbable, nay, it is to be expected, 
that the action of God on man, or grace, shall come to him in a 
similar manner. And in fact God has affixed His grace to certain 
rites and sensible signs. The best known instance is that of water 
signifying and effecting a new birth and giving the right to the 
kingdom of heaven. Now if the Mass is the supreme act of wor- 
ship, it is because Christ is the victim offered in that sacrificial 
act; and if He is the victim offered, it must needs be that He is 
therein present. Here is an instance of, I will not say grace, but 
the Author of grace, present under the sensible elements which 
alone are visible in the Mass. It is not my task to enter into the 
mystery, but to affirm it for an ulterior purpose. Our belief is 
that Jesus Christ is really, truly substantially present under the 
appearance of bread and wine in the sacrifice of the Mass. With 
this belief allowed, I proceed with my study. 


GRACE COMES TO THE SOUL, AS SACRIFICE GOES TO GOD 


If you make an investigation of the sacrifices of the religions of 
the human race, you will find that almost everywhere manduca- 
tion of the victim has been an integral part of that act of wor- 
ship; as if man sought to participate in the expiation done by the 
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Victim, or to invest himself with the dignity of God, to whom 
the victim was sacred. Shall you be astonished to see this feature, 
a trait of humanity, reproduced in the Christian sacrifice? At any 
rate, hesitancy must give way before the clear and emphatic words 
of the Lord Himself. He is a victim not only that through Him 
we may worship, but also that through Him and of Him we may 
be fed and live. 


Grace, as I have explained it, is a divine life in germ. Life is 
maintained and strengthened by food; animal life by animal food, 
intellectual life by intellectual food, divine life — by God Him- 
self; and why should I shrink from the thought, why snould it 
not seem natural, that He come to me under the guise of food? 
Oh, the deepest of mysteries is life, and why should I recoil before 
a mystery in the supernatural divine life which grace and baptism 
have begun in me? What stronger, more emphatic sign that God’s 
action On me is intimate, and His influence has penetrated my be- 
ing, that His life has become my own? By that same exterior act, 
in which I go out to Him in worship, He comes to me as strength 
and food of my soul and binds me to Him through means of the 
elements beneath which He has chosen to hide the sublimity of 
the Savior’s sacrifice. The sacrifice is worship, the communion is 
grace. In the one public act worship and grace concur, God and 
man meet, religion as a relation between both is completely ex- 
pressed, and thus the holy Eucharist becomes the central point of 
religion in the Catholic Church. 

Man has ever aspired to become like unto God. This aspiration 
is at the bottom of all the errors as well as all the truths in the 
world. The errors have been that man has sought to be divinized 
by his own strength, or thought divinity due to his nature, or 
deemed himself substantially one with God and only accidentally 
differentiated from Him. The truth is that.in Jesus Christ the di- 
vine and human natures have met in one personality. In Him hu- 
manity’s aspiration has been realized. The truth is that each one 
of us individually finds union with God in Christ offered as vic- 
tim and given as food in the central act of Christian worship — 
the holy Eucharist. 

THOMAS O’GORMAN 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
EXTRAMURAL LITURGICAL MOVEMENTS 


HE trouble with liturgical movements outside the fold of 

Peter is their starting point. Realization of this fact is 

what forced John Henry Newman away from his be- 

loved Anglican Church and the Oxford Movement, his 

own child, into the dreaded and, to him, so unattrac- 

tive Church of Rome. How can you reform a Church that has at 

its origin an act of wilful rebellion against authority? What is 

there to stop its members from going on reforming, once they are 

cut loose and are adrift in the currents and counter-currents of 

period after period? Unless you canonize the founder and make 

him a Rock — like Peter, or even our Lord Himself — how can 

you show that he was the ne-plus-ultra of insight into the Spirit 
of Christ, His one and only chosen prophet? 


If you are consistent, you must ask Christ to move over a bit 
so that you can seat beside Him Mohammed or Mary Baker Eddy 
or Joseph Smith. If, nowever, the reformer himself was a person 
like Luther or Calvin who thundered against the See of Peter as 
a piece of human arrogance and a mockery of Christ’s real in- 
tention, then you must allow every Tom, Dick and Harry to go 
ahead with his own version of Christ’s gospel; because who are 
you to stop them? 


It is tragic to see this. I have a great deal of sympathy for High 
Anglicanism as an effort to salvage a Church from being engulfed 
by bourgeois secularism. There is something noble in their re- 
turn to the Fathers as their guide, but it is pitiful that such a 
noble effort should be shipwrecked in its early course on the sands 
of relativism. It is like a hymn broken off in the middle of a 
stanza or like leaving out words and notes because the singer 
has a strange dislike for them. As Catholics we should be grateful 
to the men who had the courage to rouse themselves and others 
from the sleep induced by the drug of secularism. Many an eye 
was opened for the Mother Church's truth and beauty when her 
wayward daughter began to wear the heirlooms taken out of her 
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old hope chest. The objective terms of heresy and schism should 
not completely becloud the fact that a man born and raised in a 
faith which he believes to be the right road and wandering 
towards a dim aim with all his heart and might, is better than 
a smug squanderer of his spiritual possessions or one who thanks 
God he is not as low as the fellow outside. 


Looking at the beautifully bound copies of Una Sancta, pub- 
lished by tne Lutheran Una Sancta Press (2106 East Warne Ave., 
St. Louis 7, Mo.) ‘‘in the interest of personal and parochial de- 
votional life,’’ I cannot help feeling sad. You cannot avoid feel- 
ing sad, because you see how much our Church lost in the six- 
teenth century when Luther took all northern Europe out of the 
fold of Peter. It makes you sad to see how this new communion 
lost substance and was drained pale by all the subsequent move- 
ments and ravaged by pietism, puritanism and finally bourgeois 
rationalism. There seem to be underground connections with the 
Mother Church of Rome, as it were by a system of communicat- 
ing tubes or a kind of spiritual osmosis. We had the counterparts 
of these ravages — just think of Jansenism and its counterpart 
of “enlightenment” and its twin in our own Church! Did it not 
need men like Leo XIII and Pius X and XI to ward off its vestiges 
and, with all their efforts, aren’t we still in an uphill fight for a 
better integration of sacramental and devotional life? Can we 
claim the task is done and all is well? While the separated com- 
munions suffered almost obliterating blows from these waves, we 
only got a little wet and splashed, and some people ran to the 
wrong shelters — but the Rock remained firm. Pius XI said on 
one occasion that the pieces chipped off this Rock still contained 
some of the veins of precious ore they had in common with us. 
It is therefore a great joy to see that the Lutheran Church in this 
country now has a small group of ministers and faitnful who do 
not take twentieth century Protestantism for granted and begin 
ta search for a richer version of their faith and life. It is only 
natural to look back to the “‘heroic age’’ of their Church. But what 
a Catholic sees here is exactly what was said above: Where are 
they going to stop and what is to constitute the brakes which will 
make them stop just outside the gates of Rome? 
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EXTRAMURAL MOVEMENTS 


There was a Lutheran ‘‘Benedictine’’ movement in Germany 
in the early thirties. I think their monastery was on some beauti- 
ful lake in Pomerania. There was a liturgical movement, headed 
by such men as Professor Smend, Professor Martin, Professor 
Heiler and many others. The editor of this new review, however, 
assures me that this’ venture is a purely American start. It seems 
to orientate itself, if at all, rather more towards Sweden than 
Germany. Sweden retained High Church character, at least partly, 
and has therefore a state Church which knows vestments, “‘high 
Masses,”’ Vespers, mitred (married) bishops, and many more 
things that resemble Anglicanism. 


There is no doubt that Lutheran churches until late had a sal- 
vaged, rich ritual. Did not Bach write Latin masses, for churches, 
of course, not concerts? In tne Cathedral of Liibeck the boys 
sang Latin Matins and Vespers up to the nineteenth century. In 
Slesvig and Hamburg communion was given in red chasubles 
There is an old monastery which still has a Lutheran abbot. The 
present-day poverty of Lutheran services is the work of pietism 
—a seventeenth century movement which despised all outward- 
ness (paralleled in our own Church) and indulged in individual- 
istic mysticism. After that came puritanism and the “‘enlighten- 
ment’’ — the end of all liturgy. The nineteenth century swept 
away what was left and reduced Lutheran services to the level of 
sectarian worship. The whole thesis of this new movement is 
built on the assumption that Lutheranism is nothing but a re- 
form of the late Medieval Church and that Luther did not tarow 
anything away except what was incompatible with the ‘“‘pure 
gospel.”’ 

This is not what the Council of Trent declared; and it is no 
use arguing here how far this movement misunderstands Luther 
or interprets him well. After all Luther had as many ‘“‘periods”’ 
as did Pablo Picasso in his paintings. You can't say that he be- 
came consistently more or less “‘Catholic,’’ as if he progresed in 
one definite direction. You may well find the ald reformer less 
radical than the young one — but also vice versa. 

The All Saints issue of Una Sancta has a sort of programmatic 
curtain raiser in an article entitled ‘““Why?”’ It is a program which 
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shows that Lutheranism, if faithful to its founder, ‘‘has historical- 
ly a sacramental and worshipping life second to none.’ (How 
true that is, ts hard to say. We Catholics and the Orthodox have 
certainly the essentials, and we have more sacramental and wor- 
shipping life in our books; but whether the early Lutherans made 
more of what they then had then modern Catholics do with what 
they could have, is a question I would not now answer.) 

Those who are ever exposed to “‘religious’’ broadcasts from 
Protestant sources will be glad to hear what the editor says: 

Services are too often perfunctory, the Sacraments minimized in prac- 
tice, and the personal devotional life too often lacks direction. Where 
does the answer lie? We feel that it has aptly been stated in the fol- 
lowing recent quotation, “In all Lutheran bodies the religious motive 
has been losing force. The rise of a strong liturgical movement has 
marked the reaction against this phenomenon . . . The liturgical 
movement holds great promise if it will enlarge its thinking to the 
whole question of preserving Lutheran piety in an anti-Christian 
culture. (Italics ours.) 

One could ask: why did the common heritage of worship get 
lost so rapidly, if Luther was so eager to preserve it? Why did 
pietism swamp the Church he founded and why did the inroads 
of puritanism and rationalism prove so fatal? One could say that 
what saved so many good things was Luther’s own inconsistency. 
The author ranks him with re-instated Catholic saints, and calls 
him Blessed Martin Luther. I cannot be harsh with him, be- 
cause once he re-admits the saints — not for intercession, Luther’s 
God forbid — how can he deny the founder of his reform a place? 

He re-introduces the Church’s feasts, seasons, saints and two 
of the sacraments, not on the grounds of the basic findings of 
the Bible — that was all Luther recognized in the last analysis — 
but as he finds them at the end of the Middle Ages. I have a bad 
hunch that again it was Luther's inconsistency or his well-known 
love for beautiful rites or his ever-present willingness to compro- 
mise which gave early Lutheranism its Catholic flavor. In grad- 
ual self-realization the following generations made an earnest 
effort to continue the work of “‘purification’’ their founder start- 
ed on the principle their founder claimed to have discovered: re- 
turn to the gospel. For you don’t find vestments, incense, sung 
daily Hours, or feasts of saints in the ‘‘gospel.”’ 
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On the one hand the authors of Una Sancta deplore the in- 
roads of pietism —I join in their regret and shake hands sym- 
pathetically, as by osmosis we have had the same disturbing im- 
pact on our popular devotions. On the other hand, Luther, as an 
offspring of the already declining ‘“Devotio moderna,”’ was him- 
self a pietist (in the objective, not derogatory, use of this term) 
and so is the author of one of the articles. Listen to this hymn 
which the author recommends for Advent (by the way, this Ad- 
vent article shows a fine grasp of the Advent spirit) : 


O highest joy by mortals won, 
True Son of God and Mary’s Son, 
Thou high-born King of ages! 
Thou art my heart’s most beauteous Flower, 
And Thy blest Gospel’s saving power 
My raptured soul engages. 
Thou mine, | Thine; 
Sing hosanna! Heavenly manna 
Tasting, eating, 
Whilst Thy love in songs repeating. (Italics ours.) 

This is a stanza from the magnificent hymn: ‘“‘How Lovely 
Shines the Morning Star’’ (whose tune should be received by us 
for congregational singing). But if these verses do not have all 
the earmarks of Zinzendorff’s (or Wesley's) spirit, I would not 
know where to look for it. Where could there be more of the 
watered-down, popularized mysticism, the ‘‘ego-relatedness’’ of 
the Godhead than here? From such a hymn to “Good Night, Sweet 
Jesus” is but a small step. 

With this in mind such minor shortcomings as, e.g., the au- 
thors’ unawareness of the fact that the second Sunday after Epiph- 
any is part of the feast do not matter much. Nor do I find it a 
tragic misunderstanding to see three fish as a “‘symbol’’ of the 
most holy Trinity. It is rather the inconsistency of statements 
as the following that makes me critical, of the whole business: 

The abolition of vestments, chant, and tapers by the soldier-king 
Frederick William II, the substitution of gown-and-bands for the 
historic vesture, the reduction of the number of annual celebrations 
of Holy Communion to four and even to two, are ultimately just as 
foreign to the norm of Lutheran piety as the use of the rosary, the 
Corpus Christi procession, and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
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In general, the norm of Lutheran piety is essentially medieval piety 
modified by the doctrinal reforms of the Lutheran movement. (Italics 
our.) 

I have never liked Frederick William of Prussia, but I can’t 
feel indignation at his liturgical reforms, given the position into 
which Luther himself had put him, as summus episcopus and an 
heir of his ‘‘evangelical’’ principles. Logically, the crypto-Calvin- 
ism which one author decries has as much right in a reformed 
Church as has Una Sancta, and while there are different versions 
of Lutheranism, who can establish which one is the better one — 
except a Roman Catholic? If I have to choose, I prefer consistency 
to nostalgia. It may be permissible to call the holy Eucharist ‘‘the 
visible word,’’ but since we see only its species, I’d rather call it 
the visible species of the Sacrament of the Incarnate Word. 


This magazine is something necessary. It is an eye-opener in 
our times and, with all the criticisms we had to offer, it stands 


for an immense number of good things. Just listen to this: 


Ritual is inescapable. lf all things are to be done decently and in or- 
der, if the “pedagogy of rites” is to be utilized for the instruction of 
the people, if worship is to be rescued from complete subjectivism, 
ritual is necessary. The only alternative is the complete silence of 
wordless worship. If it be wrong to read the collect for Sexagesima 
Sunday from the Service Book, it is wrong to repeat the Our Father 
or the Gloria Patri. If it be wrong to say the Te Deum or the Gloria 
in excelsis, it is wrong to sing “The Old Rugged Cross” or “Sweet 
Hour of Prayer.” If it is wrong to have a service-book, it is wrong 
to have a bymn-book. It is not an Old Lutheran but the belligerently 
Protestant George Walter Fiske of Oberlin who insists: “Most of the 
dangers of ritualism may be developed also in non-liturgical churches 
when an intellectually lazy preacher gets hopeless!y into the rut of a 
barren, uninspiring ritual of his own. No free worshipper can com- 
placently deny that he uses ritual. Listen a few times and you find 
he has unconsciously built up his own ritual, by sheer force of habit. 
His vocabulary and his experiences are both limited, hence his prayers 
must be much alike. He inevitably repeats himself, very closely, in 
fact, if his memory is good.” [Change a few terms and the shoe fits 
many of us. — H. A. R.] 


Of John Watson of Liverpool, Dr. G. A. Johnston Ross says in his 
book, Christian Worship and its Future: “Though ministering to a 
non-liturgical Church, he found in practice that his people demanded 
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that his intercessory prayer, which he had built up with great care, 
be used Sunday after Sunday without change, and that, not because 
they were liturgically inclined, but because they dreaded lest petitions 
which had specially stirred their responsive feeling should be omit- 
ted. One such petition was for the insane, for those (to quote the 
words of the prayer) who had ‘lost the kindly light of reason.’ I have 
heard from the lips of Dr. Watson himself and from the lips of his 
people, of the almost jealous tenacity with which his fellow wor- 
shippers held on to this petition, and of the disappointment they felt 
when any minister occupying that pulpit left it out.” 

One of the values of ritual recognized by the Lutheran Church in 
its retention is the ability of adoring worship to call forth adoration 
in the very practice of it, as von Huegel says: “I kiss my child be- 
cause I love it and I kiss my child in order to love it.” The ability of 
the individual to adore and to worship and to love God grows with 
the practice of adoration and worship and affection. If, however, bis 
sole mode of expression be either that which he himself has created 
or that which he has learned from an average pastor creating his 
forms out of his own limited experience, the level of his worship will 
rise not at all or very slowly. On the other hand, the use of a liturgy 
which embodies the time-tested forms not of one man, nor of a few 
men, but of generations of men, accommodates all men, and opens. 
up for all unlimited possibilities for developing the grace of wor- 
ship. (Italics ours.) 


Things like these compensate for the lack of doctrinal correct- 
ness. As things are, Una Sancta is an ally outside the gates, fight- 
ing for the return of man to worship — worship of God in a 
way worthy of God. I find a “‘give away” in the author’s choice 
of the Dies Irae and Stabat Mater as the finest liturgical hymns of 
the Middle Ages. Their inspiration, though thoroughly Catholic, 
is not liturgical, but subjective. No wonder the Lutheran people 
prefer them to Vexilla Regis or Immense Coeli Conditor. 


While I am aware that my criticisms have been blunt, I see 
nothing in the new magazine that could make me suspect that its 
editor has too little humility or charity to accept honest misgiv- 
ings. I see a great deal of searching, probing, groping in it. I hope 
that a Catholic’s reactions can show him where possible pitfalls 
lie. St. Louis is a lucky town: the Catholics have Monsignor Hell- 


riegel and the Lutherans such a promising thing as Una Sancta. 
MH. A. R. 
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THE STORY OF A WHITE PARISH 


FTER reading ““The Story of a Negro Parish’ in the June 

issue of ORATE FRATRES I felt I wanted to write, to tell 

the author of that article about a white congregation that does 
sing. 





That writer's account of his utter bewilderment caused in a 
white people’s church by a congregation that “seemed to be com- 
pletely indifferent to what was going on between the priest in 
the sanctuary and the choir in the loft’’ recalls to my mind an 
incident that happened not long ago here in my parish, only the 
bewilderment was the other way around. 


Our parish high Mass was just over; I had been directing the 
singing and was on my way out of church when I heard the bell 
summoning me to the parish quarters. My visitor in the parlor 
was a young woman, probably in her late thirties, a complete 
stranger to me. ‘‘Father’’ she said, in introducing herself, ‘I am 
a newcomer, and I just wanted to come in to tell you how much 
I am going to like belonging to your parish.’’ Upon discovering 
that the Mass was to be a high Mass, she had settled back, so she 
told me, to wortdering about our choir: whether it would be as 
good as the choir in the parish she had just left. As Mass started, 
“imagine my surprise,’’ she said, ““when I saw people all around 
me opening up books and singing.’’ Almost unable to believe her 
ears, she looked back and up into the choir loft — it was empty. 


This young woman had been a convert for only a little over 
three years. As a Protestant she always had belonged to a church 
in which communal praying and singing were the people’s ac- 
cepted part in the service of worship. And she had missed it, now 
that she was a Catholic. It wasn’t the first time I had heard this 
story, similarly, from converts. Protestant sects, whether we like 
to admit it or not, have stuck much closer than we have to the 
practice of communal worship, and I have often been told by con- 
verts that many more would be attracted to the Catholic Church 
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were she ever to get back to it. Personally I believe firmly that 
the use of the vernacular, wherever and whenever possible, could 
be a tremendous factor in winning converts to the Church. Only 
several weeks ago, their first Sunday in town, a new family at- 
tended our 10:30 Mass, and afterwards came in to see me. The: 
father, a non-Catholic, was highly enthusiastic about the idea 
of the people praying the Mass aloud, and readily admitted that 
it was the first time the Mass had ever meant anything to him. 


But converts are not the only ones who miss congregational 
participation. Others who have left our parish to become affiliated 
with parishes elsewhere miss it too. An elderly couple who re- 
turned to the parish after an absence of more than a year said 
they little dreamed they could miss anything so much. And I shall 
never forget the young GI and his wife who came back on leave. 
They got into town ten minutes to seven Sunday evening, and 
came right up to church, knowing services would be at 7:30. 
They were absolutely apologetical about their happiness to be 
back. You would almost have thought they had not been to 
church since they left —and, they confided to me, that is prac- 
tically the way they felt. They had had to learn all over again 
how to be “‘silent’’ participators. Not infrequently, too, strangers 
stop in after Mass to ask if they might take one of our Sunday 
Mass leaflets or a hymnal home with them, in hopes they might 
be able to interest their own pastor. Comments such as these, from 
the people, are not invited, yet we receive them quite regularly. 
Which makes me wonder if too many priests are not holding back, 
afraid to give the people something which it seems apparent they 
want and would like. The congregation that prays and sings 
together will work together, and this will result in a family spirit 
that will manifest itself in many ways. Another means which we 
adopted in our parish to develop the family spirit was to abolish 
regular Communion Sundays for parish organizations, stressing 
instead family Communions. 

We took up communal praying and singing in earnest some 
six or seven years ago. Today our Sunday schedule includes the 
high Mass, sung by the congregation, and two Masses during 
which the permitted prayers are prayed aloud in common by the 
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congregation, led by one of the pastors. We do not even ‘“‘own” 
a choir. At all services the singing is congregational. And this 
idea is carried out even in our two parochial schools, in that dur- 
ing the week a high Mass is sung by the entire student body rath- 
er than by a select group, but with the propers chanted by the 
eighth graders. 

Our congregationally sung Mass was started four years ago this 
September. For years, the high Mass in this parish had been held 
at an hour that was neither early nor late, and was attended by 
only a handful of people. In many parishes it is the custom to 
make the last Mass the high Mass — but why give it to a crowd 
that doesn’t really want it? We pushed ours up to an earlier hour 
and gave it to our Communion crowd, the Mass hour when prac- 
tically the entire congregation receives. Consequently, our high 
Mass today is one of our best attended Masses, and the people who 
go to it love it. 


How is a congregational high Mass conducted? Are elaborate 
preparations necessary? No. We try to keep ours as simple and un- 
complicated as possible. We have a schola composed of eight or 
ten men, some of whom are hold-overs from our choir days. This 
schola, vested and located in the sanctuary, takes the lead in sing- 
ing, and alternates with the congregation. The entire group is di- 
rected by one of us priests, from a position somewhere between 
the schola and the first few center aisle pews. The priest who di- 
rects also chants the propers, and by doing so eliminates any 
necessity of special rehearsals for the schola. We stick pretty much 
to a simple Mass, one which the people can easily come to know, 
and we sing it Sunday after Sunday. 


But, the average parish priest may argue, this throws too much 
of a burden on the priest for Sundays, and what about the pas- 
tor who works alone? Sunday, anytime during the year, is a heavy 
day for the parish priest. But the additional time taken up in 
directing is made up for by not having to fuss around with a reg- 
ular choir. Besides, having the priest there Sunday after Sunday 
gives the people the feeling that he considers this job of singing 
important. It is the ideal situation. Of course I realize that in 
many parishes pastors would not be so free to take over. On the 
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other hand I see no reason why a competent lay person could not 
be trained to direct, or a schola trained to chant, the propers. 

When we started our congregational high Mass we were told 
from all sides that it wouldn’t work; it might work in a smaller 
parish but not in one the size of ours. But it has worked, and 
with fair success we think, for the past four years. And they said 
the people wouldn’t sing. White people it is true have, in a sense, 
“done lost the spirit’’ to sing. But I’m wondering if it isn’t because 
Americans have become so accustomed to being entertained, and 
carry the idea over even into their church-life. They come to 
church; the priest says the Mass; the servers assist in any way 
needed, while the preacher and the choir complete the list of ‘‘en- 
tertainers.’’ Once we get the idea across to the people that in the 
Mass the music, the singing, is an integral part of divine worship, 
not something apart from it, not something that is injected mere- 
ly to embellish it, the people will sing. 

I wouldn’t go so far as to say that with all of us singing to- 
gether we must “‘sound like heaven,’’ as imagined by the writer 
of ‘“The Story of a Negro Parish.’” But we do keep a congrega- 
tion busy and reasonably happy —a happiness that was so ap- 
parent to a neighborhood woman, who watched these people go 
past from the big old brick Catholic church up on the corner, that 
it won her as a convert to the Church. 

Atchison, Kansas ALBERT HAVERKAMP, O.S.B. 


FATHER OF THE MIRACLE 


A TRIBUTE TO CANON CARDIJN 
HERE aren’t many young priests who can attract 85,000 
people to their first solemn high Mass — that many thou- 
sands and four cardinals too! It has been done, but, strange to 
say, I don’t even know the name of the young priest. My source 
simply describes him as the first former Jocist to be ordained. The 
year was 1937, and the occasion the first Paris Congress of Jocists. 
This story, however, is not about that young priest, but about 
an older one, the one who was responsible for the gathering, the 
one Cardinal Verdier was thinking of when he said to the 85,000: 
“You are children of a miracle!”’ 
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I have seen and heard that priest. He is Canon Joseph Cardijn 
of Belgium, the father of the miracle of Jocism. He spoke to sev- 
eral hundred priests in Montreal on July 9. My friend the Profes- 
sor was with me. As we walked to the bus after the two-hour 
lecture, the Professor said: ‘““We have heard one of the great men 
of our century.” A respectable tribute coming from a respectable 
judge of great men. A few steps later he added to the tribute: “‘I 
dont want to go home. I feel like going out and painting the 
town red!” 

That would have been something to see: a distinguished Har- 
vard intellectual staging a demonstration in staid Montreal (at 
least in my innocence I thought it staid — until I read the report 
in Time) in honor of a wiry little Belgian priest whom he had 
never seen before that afternoon! 

Who is the Canon? What kind of man is he? Perhaps a bit of 
history will help us to understand. We can recall his bewilder- 
ment, that first day back from the seminary, at the attitude of his 
former schoolmates. He was going to be a priest, he had abandoned 
the working class, therefore they would have nothing more to do 
with him. Then we'll want the scene, a few years later, just before 
his ordination, when he knelt at the deathbed of his father. There 
Jocism was born, for there the broken body of his father opened 
to him the vision of the tragedy of the working class. Now he 
understood why his former friends had left him. And now he 
swore his oath to devote himself and his life to the service of the 
workers. 


We have to follow the priest as he grew old in the fulfilment of 
his oath — the initial failures (thirteen years-full!), his first im- 
prisonment by the Germans in World War I during which he 
worked out his plan to Christianize the youthful workers, his first 
audience (there were many) with Pope Pius XI who exclaimed: 
“At last someone comes to me to speak, not of an elite, but of the 
masses!’’ the spread of his movement to France, England, Ireland, 
Canada, Central and South America, the United States. 


And finally we must follow him into another war and another 
imprisonment, into the Underground where the Resistance formed 
on his spirit gathered strength, not only for the 1944 victory of 
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arms, but for the continued political and social victory now being 
carried off by his spiritual sons of the M.R.P. If you find comfort 
in numbers, you will be glad to know that there are some 500,000 
Jocists in France, 100,000 in Belgium, 50,000 in Canada, and 
countless other thousands in other countries. 


But to understand Canon Cardijn and his appeal, we have to 
know something about this Catholic Action that goes by the name 
of Jocism. Jocism is specialized Catholic Action. It is the apos- 
tolate of like upon like — of factory workers on factory workers, 
farmers on farmers, office workers on office workers, students on 
students. This involves the so-called cell technique. A cell is com- 
posed of a “‘leader’’ and a small group of ‘‘militants’’ who try to 
influence others in their environment. The weekly cell meetings are 
devoted to the personal spiritual formation that results from an 
intense study of the Gospels and the liturgy, and to the practical 
application of the technique: ‘‘“SEE what the situation is; JUDGE 
how it squares with what it should be; and ACT in such a man- 
ner as to change it for the better.”’ 


It seems to me that it is in the training of the militant that the 
secret of Jocism (and of Canon Cardijn) lies. The militant must 
simply be another Canon Cardijn, alive with his spirit, which is 
none other than the spirit of Christ Himself. 


You understand everything very plainly when you see and hear 
the man in person. He has the face of a great man of this or any 
century. I can’t tell which attracted me most: his twinkling eyes 
(sorry, there just isn’t any other word that fits), or the GI hair- 
cut that seems to fit both his “‘elderly youthfulness” and his blazing 
manner of speaking. He talked for over an hour and answered ques- 
tions for another. It is a violent, all-or-nothing kind of oratory, 
encompassing every muscle of his body, his face, his eyes, his heart. 
But it isn’t demagogy. He speaks for Christ, for Christ’s poor, for 
the building up of the Body of Christ. Therefore he speaks with 
love. 


A single refrain, drawn from the very lips of Pius XI, comes 
back time and again: ‘“The working classes need the Church... 
and the Church ‘needs the working classes.” Canon Cardijn en- 
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flames because he is aflame! And so are the militants of Jocism. 
That’s why it works. 


Pius XI said something about the solemn obligation that Cath- 
olic Action imposes on every Catholic. Many of us isolationists, 
self-centered, complacent moderns are going to be more or less em- 
barrassed when on judgment day our Lord inquires about our ap- 
plication of His social principles as the popes have given them to 
us. Now I know at least one man who won't have to make ex- 
cuses. 

In the history of the past, it isn’t too difficult to visualize in 
broad lines the influence of certain great men and women of God: 
Saints Paul, Augustine, Patrick, Benedict, Genevieve, Catherine of 
Siena, Francis, Dominic, Ignatius. And then, unfortunately, other 
influences also stand out, for example the one that caused the Pope 
to mourn: ‘““The masses have been lost to the Church.’’ Would it 
be too daring, in the light of what we know of this man and his 
work, to conceive a, vista of the future, a vista in which, through 
the instrumentality of this modern man of God, that which was 
lost is found and restored to its rightful owner? 

This is my tribute to Canon Cardijn. But my professor friend 
always has the last word, which in this case I am most willing to 
concede. “‘I felt like kneeling down and kissing his hand,”’ he said. 
First he was going to paint the town red. Now this. But that’s the 
kind of man Canon Cardijn is. He gets you coming and going. 


EMERIC A. LAWRENCE, O.S.B. 


AN EX-GI DRAWS CONCLUSIONS 


T was a glorious June morning in the Moselle valley, with the 
cool air as clear and exhilarating as the famous wines of the 
area; and as I drove off from our villa in Trier-Pallien with the 
chaplain, bound for the Eifel mountain villages to arrange for 
Masses and confession for our troops scattered in every town, I 
noticed that the people were on the streets in crowds and that the 
bomb-scarred buildings of the medieval city were bravely decorated 
with bunting and greenery. We had almost forgotten that it was 
the feast of Corpus Christi. But then we recalled that several 
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days previous, at the request of the provincial military govern- 
ment, we had prepared a memoran'dum which explained that the 
Germans would be allowed to hold a celebration provided there 
were no political speeches and that processions would not interfere 
with military traffic. 

However, upon reaching the village of Hildesheim, we found 
the passage of our jeep and also several other army vehicles prac- 
tically blocked by the procession in progress on the only thorough- 
fare. The entire populace was moving down the street toward the 
church. Dressed in their best clothes, men in silk hats and Prince 
Albert coats and women in gay peasant costumes, they were all 
chanting psalms and hymns to the accompaniment of a brass quar- 
tet. The cobblestone pavement was strewn with flowers in sym- 
bolic design. Occasional abandoned tanks and artillery pieces or 
shelled buildings were carefully screened with greenery and flags. 
The halted convoy soon forgot its annoyance with the delay and 
was observing with amazement the inspiring scene: the ingenious 
decorations, the solemn chanting and the alternate harmonized 
singing of the parish choir that brought up the rear of the parade, 
followed by a swarm of acolytes and the pastor carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament in a monstrance. 


The splendid celebration of Corpus Christi 1945 in the Rhine- 
land certainly brought home to Americans, more than did any 
other factor, the difference between their own participation in the 
liturgical observances and that of the German Catholics, and Eu- 
ropeans in general. Practically every Catholic chaplain thought it 
Necessary to preach explanatory sermons to the troops! 


Our first chance to observe European lay participation in the 
liturgy came when our unit was assigned to administer the Dieppe 
area in Normandy, sometime after it had been liberated. Just a 
few blocks from the battered beaches were still standing the 
great Gothic and Norman churches of St. Jacques and St. Remi. 
There was a portable altar in the transept of St. Remi around 
which the people gathered every Sunday to sing the Mass. While 
we were in the town there was an hour reserved for a military 
Mass by my chaplain, but many of the soldiers preferred to go to 
the civilian Masses, so inspired were they by the wholehearted 
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participation of all the congregation in the divine service. In Dieppe 
it was apparently the practice for the children to learn to sing 
Gregorian Masses and Vespers as a part of their earliest formal 
religious instruction. While looking through the shops of the 
city I discovered that the standard first Communion gift being ad- 
vertised and sold was a Sunday Missal with the Vespers for Sun- 
day and the major feasts; this for seven-year-olds. 

On Palm Sunday afternoon I went over to St. Jacques for 
Vespers. A large vested group of young men and boys was in the 
choir and the congregation sang right along with them. Next to 
me was kneeling an old woman in black mourning, as seemed to 
be dressed so many of the women of Dieppe. In quavering tones 
she sang the ancient chants, meaningfully and with great devo- 
tion, hardly needing to glance at her book. 

Impressed with what we had seen and heard in France, my 
chaplain decided to adopt at least the dialog Mass for our troops, 
which we used with great success. 


As we moved up and down the Rhine in the closing months of 
the war we noticed, during the few times we had opportunity to 
see the Germans at Mass, that they were always singing, and in 
German too. We received our formal introduction to the Deutche 
Sing-Messe in Trier, that most ancient Christian spot on German 
soil. Our principal military Sunday Mass in Trier was held in 
the Baroque masterpiece of the eighteenth century, St. Paulin’s 
Church. We always arrived at the church a half-hour before our 
Mass was scheduled and the local congregation would be in the 
middle of the high Mass. The majestic choral type music which 
we heard there was in itself prayerful and the kind that can be 
sung easily and wholeheartedly. 

This ‘‘sing-Mass’’ is a free translation of the proper and com- 
mon of the Mass from Latin into German, and set to choral type 
music based on old hymns and chants. The shorter parts of the 
common, such as the Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Det, are 
usually translated exactly while the Credo and Gloria are a con- 
densed version. There are evidently scores of sing-Masses written 
by old and modern composers, a notable modern example being 
the Speyer Domfest Messe by Joseph Haas, written for the mil- 
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lenary anniversary of the cathedral at Speyer. For the proper of 
the Mass there are usually short choruses, paraphrasing the Mass 
of the day or reflecting the spirit of the particular part of the 
Mass. All of the responses are sung in Latin. Several pastors of 
Trier explained to me that this sing-Mass was tolerated by the 
Congregation of Rites because it was such an ancient tradition in 
that diocese. The same rule seems to hold for the diocese of 
Mainz. 


One Sunday when we were having a dialog Mass at Bensheim 
in the diocese of Mainz, an old seminary professor was an in- 
terested spectator and critic. He commented afterwards that the 
prayers seemed to go pretty well but he wondered how many of 
the soldiers had much of an idea about what they were saying. 
“You know,” he explained simply, ‘‘I think that it’s much better 
the way our people do it. They love to sing the Mass prayers in 
their own language, and they get so much more out of it when 
they do sing. Can’t you see that just by watching them?” I had 
to admit that I thoroughly agreed with him. 

Never will I forget the town of Heppenheim on the Bergstrasse, 
just a few miles North of Heidelberg, with its great domed church 
— about the only one left standing in three counties. The town 
was physically undamaged, but there was still the hunger, the 
refugees crowding the homes, the loss of four hundred of their 
men and boys, and the general confusion of the times. We lived 
with these people for several months before coming back to the 
States. Every Sunday we joined with them in the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. As their three thousand voices sang “‘Heilig! Heilig! Heilig!”’ 
— Holy! Holy! Holy! Lord God of Hosts — all of the pathos 
of suffering Europe was in their song, and thankfulness too, that 
their own homes had been spared and their church. Only in the 
Mass and all that it represented was there any hope for these 
people. 

Many a time, here in the United States, ex-GI’s back from Ger- 
many have remarked to me that it certainly is a let-down to go 
to Mass back home. We must not misunderstand them in think- 
ing that their reaction is purely an emotional one. In the army and 
over in Europe they became accustomed to participating in the 
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Mass in a much more active manner than is possible in most U. S. 
parishes. By contrast the hurried Sunday Masses in our city par- 
ishes, with the huge congregations observing passively the cele- 
bration of the priest, is a sad state of affairs. The experience of 
many army chaplains proved to their satisfaction that we Ameri- 
cans can and want to sing and pray the Mass with the priest as 
much as any of our brethren in other lands. 


PHILIP H. DEs MARAIS 


THE JICISTE CONGRESS IN PARIS’ 


EN thousand militants of the J.I.C.F., representing every 

corner of France and her colonies, were gathered in Paris 
to attend the tenth anniversary congress of the Jeunesse Indépen- 
dente Chrétienne Féminine, that branch of specialized Catholic Ac- 
tion which exists among the girls of the bourgeois class of France. 
They were gathered now in Notre Dame Cathedral to assist at 
the solemn pontifical Mass celebrated by His Eminence, Cardi- 
nal Suhard, archbishop of Paris. 

The hour was five o’clock in the afternoon. The day was 
April 24, 1946, Thursday of Easter week. Special permission had 
been granted for afternoon Mass so that all of Paris could par- 
ticipate in the divine worship. From the beginning the Jiciste 
leaders had planned to have the Mass celebrated outside in a pub- 
lic place. The beautiful Trocadero Gardens had been chosen and 
everything was in order — until one week before the congress 
opened. At that time a government ban was placed on all public 
demonstrations — a safety measure to prevent pre-election riots in 
the streets of Paris. 

The Mass was changed to Notre Dame and participation was 
necessarily limited to those who could find room in the vast ca- 
thedral. With the Jicistes were Catholic Action leaders from more 
than a dozen countries, plus countless others who represented the 
various branches of the specialized movement in France. Present 





In our June issue, we carried a ‘‘liturgical brief'’ about the congress of 
Jicistes in Paris, in which we expressed regret that the news dispatch had only 
hinted at some seemingly interesting details. An American representative now 
gives us an eyewitness account; we feel tempted to add editorial exclamation 
points after some of the items she mentions. — ED. 
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also were two Young Christian Workers from Chicago who trav- 
eled to Europe to attend the congress and to attend the interna- 
tional Jociste study week held several weeks later in Brussels. 

For two young Americans, traveling for the first time in Eu- 
rope, the Mass at Notre Dame was a liturgical experience un- 
equalled. The ceremonies opened with a solemn procession of the 
attending members of the French hierarchy and the priests who 
work with the movement. As the entire congregation sang the 
Litany of All Saints, the cardinals, archbishops, monsignori and 
priests walked up the center aisle to the sanctuary, where they 
took their places of honor. Seated also in the sanctuary were several 
hundred Jicistes who acted as the schola during the Mass which 
followed. Each person in the congregation had been provided with 
a specially prepared manual which outlined the procedure for the 
Mass and contained words and music for the Mass of Easter 
Thursday. 

The Cardinal celebrant proceeded to the foot of the altar and 
the schola began the introit. As the Mass progressed, everyone in 
the Church was taken up in the spirit of worship. The presence of 
great numbers did not detract from the prayerful attention of the 
crowd. To those of us who are used to large city congregations 
who sit through Mass, Sunday after Sunday, looking bored and 
uninterested, this was indeed proof of the fact that active par- 
ticipation is natural and necessary. 

At the offertory, as ten thousand girls sang the offertory psalm, 
two hundred priests walked up the aisle to the altar in procession 
carrying ciboriums with the breads to be consecrated at the Mass. 
Following in the procession were four Jiciste leaders carrying pil- 
lows on which had been placed diamonds contributed by the 
Jicistes. The diamonds were presented to the Cardinal celebrant 
and were later sent to the Holy Father to be set in a chalice. The 
offering of diamonds was meant to be a symbol of the complete 
offering of the girls themselves in the apostolate. In order to finance 
the cost of the congress, which was great, particularly in view of 
the general post-war poverty of France, J.I.C.F. leaders all over 
the land had voluntarily contributed their own personal jewelry 
to be sold to help in paying expenses. Many of the jewels con- 
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tributed were family heirlooms. Some of the girls asked permis- 
sion from their fiances to contribute their engagement rings, that 
the sacrifice involved might insure the conquest of Love Eternal in 
the souls of others. The finest of the jewels had been selected for 
presentation to the Cardinal. ““Thou shalt give the first lamb to 
be sacrificed.”’ 

Just as the offertory expressed the complete giving of these 
modern apostles, the Communion brought to each the fulfilment 
of the Sacrifice. Everyone in the cathedral received Christ in the 
sacred Host. (All who had fasted three hours were permitted to 
receive. ) 

Before the Communion, I could not help thinking to myself, 
“How can they possibly distribute the sacred Host to so many? 
Such a small altar rail! So many people! This will take hours.”’ 
But I needn’t have worried. Everyone in that vast crowd received 
Communion in less than twenty minutes. Each of the two hun- 
dred priests who had carried the unconsecrated hosts to the altar 
now came back into the body of the church. They came down into 
the crowd and each went into a different section, carrying the 
Blessed Sacrament. In every part of the tremendous cathedral, small 
groups of people gathered around a priest and stood before him to 
receive. The respectful orderliness was magnificent. During the 
distribution of holy Communion, Psalm 95 was sung by the 
congregation. 


Because the Mass was indeed a Sacrifice of Love —as every 
Mass should be — and because the by-word of the apostolate is 
action, the kiss of peace ceremony at the end of Mass was a per 
fect and liturgical expression of the spirit of the Jicistes. As every- 
one in Notre Dame sang, “Ubi caritas et amor,’’ Cardinal Suhard 
transmitted the kiss to the clerics in the sanctuary. Then he kissed 
two hundred small silver discs, pax, which were taken down into 
the crowd by the priests. Up and down each aisle the priests went, 
offering the pax to girls standing at the end of every third or 
fourth row. After a girl kissed the pax she turned to the person 
next to her and offered her the traditional kiss, grasping arms and 
kissing the cheek. Each person in turn kissed her neighbor until 
everyone in the church had participated. 
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After the kiss of peace, the attending bishops walked down 
into the body of the cathedral where new members of the J.I.C.F. 
were waiting to be officially affiliated in the movement. Each 
bishop gave the J.I.C.F. badge to the girls from his own diocese. 
In thanksgiving to the Church who had called them to participate 
in the apostolate and in thanksgiving to the Holy Father and the 
bishops who have placed their confidence in specialized Catholic 
Action, the new affiliates sang, ““Tu es Petrus, et super hanc petram 
aedificabo ecclesiam meam.”’ Then, in thanksgiving for all the 
graces received through the Mass, everyone in the cathedral with 
one voice praised God in the singing of the Te Deum. 

The theme of the anniversary congress of the J.I.C.F. in France 
was ‘‘Service through Love.’”’ The results of their work in the past 
ten years, culminating in the solemn pontifical high Mass in Notre 
Dame Cathedral, is inspiring proof that they mean what they 
say. They are apostles of Christ in every sense of the word. 

Chicago, IIl. MARY IRENE CAPLICE 


READING THE BIBLE’ 


First Book of Machabees: 
4:36-51 Second Sunday of October 
4:52-61 Mond. 2nd week of Oct. 
§:1-13 Tues. 2nd week of Oct. 
§:55-67 Wed. 2nd week of Oct. 
6:1-13 Thurs. 2nd week of Oct. 
7:1-17 Fri. 2nd week of Oct. (passim) 
8:1-27 Sat. 2nd week of Oct. (passim) 
9:1-20 Third Sund. of Oct. 
9:28-40 Mond. 3rd week of Oct. 
12:1-11 Tues. 3rd week of Oct. 
12:39-52 Wed. 3rd week of Oct. 
13:1-19 Thurs. 3rd week of Oct. 
14:16-26 Fri. 3rd week of Oct. 
16:14-24 Sat. 3rd week of Oct. 

Second Book of Machabees: 
1:1-5 (missal) Votive Mass for Peace 
1:1-6, 18-22 Fourth Sund. of Oct. 
1:23-27 (missal) Ember Sat. of Lent 
2:1-9 Mond. 4th week of Oct. 


1Cf. our issue of February 24, pp. 1 84ff. 
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3:1-12 Tues. 4th week of Oct. 
3:23-34 Wed. 4th week of Oct. 
4:1-11 Thurs. 4th week of Oct. 
§:1-10 Fri. 4th week of Oct. 
6:1-12 Sat. 4th week of Oct. 
6:18-7:5 Fifth Sund. of Oct. 
7:7-23 Mond. Sth week of Oct. 
7:24-41 Tues. Sth week of Oct. 
8:10-28 Wed. Sth week of Oct. 
9:1-10 Thurs. 5th week of Oct. 
10:1-32 Fri. 5th week of Oct. 
12:43-46 (missal) Requiem anniversary Mass; Nov. 2 
15:7-19 Sat. Sth week of Oct. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: — REV. LEO A. CORMICAN, O.M.L., is 

a member of the faculty of St. Patrick’s College, Ottawa. 

— FR. KILIAN HENNRICH, O.F.M CAP., resident in New 

York City, has many books and articles to his credit. His latest 

volume, Forming a Christian Mentality, includes much excellent 

material on the liturgy anid the home. — PHILIP DES MARAIS is 

an alumnus of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, now doing graduate 

work at the University of Minnesota. — REV. ALBERT HAVER- 

KAMP, O.S.B., is pastor of St. Benedict’s Church, Atchison, Kan- 

sas. — REV. EMERIC LAWRENCE, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, 

an ex-army chaplain, studied Catholic Action in Montreal this 
summer. 


* 


H.A.R.’s comments in this issue on the Lutheran magazine 
Una Sancta afford us an occasion to tell of our own experiences in 
this matter of non-Catholic “liturgical movements.’’ ORATE 
FRATRES has from its beginnings had a number of non-Catholic 
subscribers, chiefly Anglican clergymen: in recent years, Lutheran 
ministers have also begun to show an increasing interest. We are 
happy that they find O.F. worthwhile and that we can be of 
help to them in acquiring a better understanding of the sacra- 
mental life of the Church. We are convinced that the majority of 
them are not mere “‘ritualists’’; that they sincerely accept the tra- 
ditional Christian principle of sacraments as effective signs of di- 
vine grace. Whether their belief is consonant with the realities of 
their own Church or the tenets of their founder is another matter. 
But inasmuch as they approach the Catholic doctrine and desire 
the Catholic practice of sacrificial and sacramental worship, we 
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feel we have the Christian obligation of assisting them to the ut- 
most of our ability, and in the spirit of fraternal charity to unite 
with them in prayer for a healing of the scandalous wounds of 
division. We Catholics share the guilt of that division; and we 
believe that a united spirit of worship, which means a humble 
effort to recognize and to put on the mind and will of God, must 
rank first among the means to ultimate reunion. 


+ 


Father Joachim, our staff artist, worked all summer designing 
and silk-screening a new set of symbols for catechetical use (Mass 
Symbols) . It is a series of sixteen large cards (11 by 14 inches), 
in two colors, illustrating the principal moments and actions of 
the holy Sacrifice. Well-boxed in sturdy cardboard, the set sells 
for $2.25. 

t 

Our readers’ attention is also called to another publication of 
the Press, described in the advertisement pages of this issue: Fun- 
damentals of Gregorian Chant, by Father Dominic of our Ab- 
bey. It embodies the methods of ten years of highly successful 
teaching of college students and seminarians, and, this summer, 
of choir directors and organists at the Universities of Minnesota 
and Montana. Practicality is therefore one of its chief virtues, and 
it should prove most useful to both teachers and students as a 
supplement to current textbooks on the chant. 


S 


Seminarians in particular will be interested in knowing that 
eighty copies of the original Vatican Press edition of the Liber 
Psalmorum are for sale at the Liturgical Press, paper bound, at 
$1.25 each. Several copies of the second edition, slightly emen- 
dated, are also available, at $1.75 per copy. 

+ 


The St. Andrew’s Daily Missal has in the course of time come 
to be widely regarded as the “‘King of Missals.’’ The one objec- 
tion (valid also in the case of other editions) has been its bulk; 
there have been repeated requests that the volume be printed in 
four seasonal parts. This has now been done, and a brief-case will 
no longer be a necessary adjunct of daily Mass attendance. The set 
of four handy pocket volumes, attractively bound in leatheroid 
fabric, sells for $3.50. (The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn.) 

+ 

Life of the Spirit, formerly a supplement to Blackfriars maga- 

zine, is now being published independently. Devoted to the the- 
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ology and practice of prayer and the spiritual life, it is designed 
to assist in the re-establishment of the Catholic tradition of as- 
cetical and mystical writing in the English language. Published 
monthly, by Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England, 
its annual subscription price is $3.00. Volume I. No. 1 (July, 
1946) contains, among other good things, the first instalment of | 
an essay on ‘“The Way of Perfection in the English Mystics,” by | 
Fr. Conrad Pepler, O.P. The following paragraphs throw some 
clear light on the involved history of worship and devotion in the 
course of the centuries: 


it» in aa 22m 


A science dealing with the Christian life of grace is necessarily theo- 
logical, and will find all its major principles in the Summa of St. 
Thomas. Yet the study of Ascetico-Mystical Theology was only 
born at the Renaissance; it is a post-reformation occupation and 
has found its way into the curricula of theological studia only 
within living memory. In consequence it seems to be stamped with A 
the baroque individualism which has degenerated in our day into 
an embarrassed and complex subjectivism. It concerns itself in map- 
ping out the stages of the spiritual ascent not as a Dantesque work | 
of art but as an almost prurient curiosity about self... . 





If we may be permitted a wide, and therefore inaccurate, generaliza- | 
tion, the main characteristics of pre-reformation spirituality could | 
be summed up in objective beatitude, and those of succeeding ages 
in subjective beatitude. “God is all that matters” gives place to “My 
possession of God is all that matters to me.”.. . 

An objective attitude to the spiritual life was predominant until 
the end of the Middle Ages; but another current of a more per- 
sonal, or perhaps more individualistic, trend was developing the 





subjective element in the Augustinian tradition. This appears most C 
notably in St. Bernard and carries on through the Victorines to St. sion 
Bonaventure and Franciscan devotions. From the Victorines and istr 
Franciscans, St. Thomas was also acquainted with it, but it appears 

little in his speculative work. It does appear in full bloom, and in P 


the glory which precedes the falling of the flower, in the fourteenth 

century. It is exaggerated out of recognition by the individualism of 

the “Reformers.” Then, during the counter-reformation, subjectivism f 
gradually saturated the whole atmosphere of Europe and was breathed 

in by Catholics as much as by others. To the Catholics, therefore, Mon 
it fell to combine and synthesize this subjectivism with the objective 

doctrines of faith and morals as set forth by the living voice of the 

Church. The most completely successful attempt at such a combina- 





tion was carried out by the great Spanish Mystics who with their 7 
tabulation of the Mansions, the Dark Nights, Purgations and IIlumi- subje 
nations, studied minutely the structure of the individual’s spiritual in E 
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life. The teast successful developed into self-conscious piety, either 
over-emotional in some of the rising, “modern devotions,” or under- 
emotional in the bleak prayer of the Jansenist. But criticism of the 
spirituality of the period as a whole cannot be applied to essentials; 
it is not false spirituality that has produced the great figures who 
have added largely to the list of saints since the sixteenth century. 
Ground for criticism: lies more in the lack of respect, or at least a 
neglect, shown by this “modern” spirituality, for the former tra- 
dition of objective and corporate religious life." The neglect easily 
led to abuse and eventually to a certain atrophy in our own day... . 


It was the birth of the experimental sciences that gave rise to 
Ascetic and Mystical Theology. Experimental, concrete and prac- 
tical knowledge tends paradoxically to become subjective. . 


+ 


A clerical correspondent writes: 
Your September issue was outstanding because of the article by Fr. 
Vann (the best thing I’ve ever read on Christian marriage) and the 
report on the Besancon assembly. Do you realize what a bomb-shell 
you've set the fuse to by printing that bit about those French priests 
(God love them!) not accepting stipends and giving all religious 
services free? It’s the first time I’ve ever seen expressed black on 
white something which I am sure bothers a lot of us priests. Wouldn’t 
the Church command far greater confidence and respect if priests 
were given a decent living wage, and the whole business of stipends 
and stole fees (which, in practice, sometimes smells to high heaven) 
were, in general, discarded? Are you going to let the fuse fizzle out, 
or are you willing to suffer the consequences? 


O.F.’s pages are open to any reasonable and reasoned discus- 
sion of all matters pertaining to the sacraments and their admin- 
istration. 








PROGRAM OF THE 1946 LITURGICAL WEEK: 
DENVER, OCTOBER 14-18 


f THEME: THE FAMILY AND ParisH WorsHIP 


Monday Evening, October 14: 
1) ‘*The Family and the Family of God”’ 
2) Address by Most Rev. Archbishop Vehr 
Practice of Dialog Mass. Compline 





1The objectivity of the older type of spirituality is contrasted with the new 
subjective attitude, in terms of the liturgical sources of the former, in La Trappe 
in England, by a Religious of Holy Cross Abbey, London, 1937, pp. 186-189. 
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Tuesday, October 15: 
Dialog Mass 
Morning Session: 
Terce 
3) ‘Decline of the Christian Family’’ (the problem) 
4) ‘Restoration of the Family in Christ’’ (the solution) 
Sext 


Afternoon Session: 
None 
5) ‘‘Marriage and the Mystical Body” 
6) “Liturgy as Sanctifying Action” 
Vespers 

Evening Session: 
7) ‘‘Marriage as a Sacrament”’ 
8) ‘‘The Family and the Eucharist”’ 
Compline 


Wednesday, October 16: 
Missa Cantata, Homily 
Morning Session: 
Terce 
9) “Family Life and Sacraments’ 
10) ‘Family Life and Prayer’ 
Sext 
Afternoon Session: 
None 
11) ‘Family Life, the Liturgical Year, and the Sacramentals’’ 
12) ‘Education and the Liturgy: the Home, the School, the Church” 
Vespers 
Evening Session: 
13) Panel Discussion by lay people (three married couples) on ‘‘Fam- 
ily and Liturgy”’ 
14) ‘The Family and Catholic Action’’ 
Compline 


Thursday, Octobr 17: 
Pontifical Mass, Homily 
Morning Session: 
Terce 
15) ‘‘The Family and the Religious Families’ 
7 “The Liturgy and Family Song’’ 
ext 


Afternoon Session: 
None 
17) Special sessions for lay people, Sisters, seminary professors, parish 
priests 
Vespers 
Evening Session: 
18) Summary: ‘“The Family and the Liturgy” 


An informal discussion is planned for priests and seminarians at the Seminary on 
Friday morning. A special feature of the Week will be an art exhibit, with 
practical commentary by experts in the field. 
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